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ABSTRACT ' ' , . « . 

A study was conducted to determine (1) hpfw often 
television was used as a sur.rogate parent; (2) the reasons leading to 
its axse as, such, and (3) the correlates of using televisiqn a$ a 
babysitter'. Telephone interviews were conducted wi*th 226 mothers who 
had children between the ages of 2 and 12. The respondents answered 
questions that. addressed their attitudes toward television and its 
ruse.l>y children,, the amount ofl television the'y- believed their 
children watched each day, their policies governing tbe use of 
television by their children, 'their reasons for using television is a 
_ bafaysi-tt-ex-^ ^ad-^Jie>JExeque n cy oi—s^ach-usey^-jtesuLt^s- -showed -tha t— the— 
mothers- used* television as a babysitter primarily so that they could' 
take care oPhousehold chores. While Confirming that this practice 
also^gave them time to relax, the mothers denied using televisioR so 
that they could socialize. Nearly half of the respondents reported 
using televi^sfion as a babysitter for at led^Btr-l-^ti^ir^sx:)^ 
MotheVs of younger children ^and thosjeS^ with less formal educationx.^^ 
tended to use the practice jaore frequently? than did those with oldfet 
children and more formal education. These, mothers also generally 
approved of television viewing for cb^ildren and watched a great deal 
ol television themsel\^s. Television as a babysitter was n^ used 
appreciably more often by single mothers' pr by those who also worked 
outside the home. '{FL> . ' - ; 
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I 

Television The Surrogate Parent: 
Uses and Correlates of Television as babysitter 



Researchers studying television in the context of the family "have looked' 
at family viewing behaviors, communication behaviors while viewing, parental 
r.ules and policies governing their children's uses of TV, and intraf amily , 
conflicts generated by the presence of television. Almost In passing,** ^ 
television has been mentioned as a babys^itter, ^^rying to temporarily replace 
parental interact ion, with the child. How oiten is televisi6n used as a sur- 
rogatfe p'arent? ,What are the reasons' i^^ding to its use .as sijch? Wha»t are 
*th4 cpyiretates — how <3ees television's babysitting function vary 'With the, age 
^f ^*he child being cared for^ parentfal '^attitu^Bs 'about television, parental 
policies" governing how their c|iildreri uSe TV, an^ ^aifenCal ^demographic ' 
attributes such 'as , level of education and marital anfl work status? The 
study being reported here e3^§mined those questions. . . * ' ^ j 

Television's babysitting function was introduced into the iT^s'earch 
•literature over thirty years ago. -Maccoby found that mfeny in" her sample 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts mothers used television as a "pacif ier-^," keeping 
their children off the streets, quiet and out of trouble; a majority 
ihdicated. that 'tele.vision made it easier to care for their children at home. 



A ^cade later;, Hess >hd GoTdman reportea that nearly ' all in their sample 

»^ 

of Chicago mothers agijeed withrthe statement "t'elevision keeps the children 

>* • , Q • 

quiet At the same time, Steirjer examined TV viewing and the family in ' } 

an omnibus ^national survey *of' adults' uses and perceptions of television., 

Most of those intdrviewe^ felt that *chiidren were better off with TV; 

parents were more* likely ,to take that position than those without children* 

Tws virtues, .were thought -to outweigh its vices. * The advantages most 



frequently associated with television were its educational impact and its^ 
role as^ babysitter; one in foux spontaneously mentioned TV^s babysitting 
functions, noting how television kept their children company, out <pf 
trouble, quiet and helped thero kill time. Bower's update provided some 
support for Steiner's finding'^. Most of Bower.' s sample felt children were 
better off with television, parents again being most likely to take that 
positions , Fewer , however, spontaneously jaoted television's role a^ , 
surrogate parent. Moreover-r S.teindr and Bower differed in their iriterpre- 
CaT;ion of their data sets. Steiner r^g'ar'd^cf his^ data as a "conservative 
underestimate'^ of TV's, role as babysitter; Boiler %^id. not, indic'ating that, 
parents had altered their perceptions of television for children. Said 
Bower", *'One gets "the impression that the" Ameriaan parent has fired the 
baby-sitter and hired instead a nanny whose major^assignment Is to teach 
the children." ' ^ • - ^ ^ * 

It .is difficult to assess the- actual magnitude of television's use as 
a -babysitter. Researchers ^ch as Maccoby, Hess ^nd Goldman, Steiner and. 
Bower introduced the term in their reports without measuring it directly in 
their surveys; their conclusions were based primarily on open-ended responses 
to questions not "directly "delated to T-'^ as a babysitter. Moreover, 
television' s 'babysitting function, however jcl,^ar on*-the surface, is 
ambiguous. What motivations and viewing situations ^re *mcompassed by ' 
television's babysitting "function? What are the underlying factors leading 
to its use as 3uch? Is television a babysitter when the par§nt merely sits 
and watches with- the child?.' Is television a ^babysitter* ev^r^ timet the child 

watches without the par^nti. Is television a babysittex* any time the parent 

' ^ ' . ^' ' ' ^ > f 

actively encourages the child to view alone? ' Steitieif ;and fiower suggest 

television serves as a babysitter when it replapes' adult supervision; • . 



television would not be a babysitter then when- the parent watches with the 
child, Steiner and Bower- also suggest TV Server a6 a babysitter when th4 
benefits primarily 'are for the parent; -teleyisipn would not 'be a baby- 
sitter then when the parent encourages viewing because of, program/con'tent 
considerations. The following perspective emerges: television serves as 
a babysitter when the parent, actively encourages the child to watch TV or 
permit-^ the child to continue to watch without the parent primarily because^ 
of benefits, unrelated to program content, tl;e parent will derive. Such 
"^a .perspective provides the parai^ieters surrounding TV's use as a babysitter 
incorporated in this/^tiidy. Use of it, 'however, is likely to result in a 
conservative estimate of television' s supervisory role. First, parehfs may 
not be willingr'to admit their use of , the medijim as a substitute for adult 
supervision* Second, the perspective excludes situations where the child's 
jjrv viewing is encouraged or permitted primarily because. the parent Expects 
the child to derive valued gratif ications rpm ^the content viewed. Third, 
this conceptualization narrows television's bal^ysitting function by / 
excluding all joint (parent-child)' viewing, even when it represents the ; 
easiest default option of interacting Vith the child. Finally, the 
perspective assumes a more active parental* role than may be the case. In.-- 
some houses and/or at some times children watch witTiout the parents 
knowledge. "Parents, then; may be unaware of all the times TV serves as 

. babysitter, ^ . 

METHODS ' ^ ' , 

, Ititerviewa .were conducted with 266 mothers who had children 'between the 

• ages of 2 and42,. The interviewing of only mothers consistent with ^ 

previous research efforts in^the area! it. is ^nerally b'elieved that wpmerr, 

' '■ V' ' . ■ ^ ' 

likely to be home more Often during the day, carfprayide more acc^ur ate * 



information ^bout their child's use 'of television than their spouses. 

Respondents resided in a major metropolitan area in the midwest. Their* 

phQne numbers were seiecte^d at random from the area's mopt recent telephone 

directory "HIS ing a systematic random .sampling procedure. Most '(82%) of 

those reached who h^ children between the ages of 2 and 12 ag-reed to be 

interviewed;"' in several cases, the man who answered 'refused on behalf of 

the woman without asking ^if sTie was interested in responding. Interviews 

were conducted on vjeekday evenings in April, 1981. Interviewers were 

undiergraduates enrolled m the author 's- course on media efffects; all were 

trained for the specifics o/ this interviewing task.^ Most respondents 
* * • *" 

were married (87%); 13% said they were single, divorced or .'separated. 
Almost all (94%) lived irf households with at least ohe other advilt. Most 



were ixi their '20's (29%) or Stt's (55^. Nearly half (46%) had at least 
some -formal post-high school education. About halff (S2%) were employed 
gutside the hom^ 72%'of those who worked outside the home held l^ll-time 
jobs.. Most (88%) w^e white. These women watched* a fair shane -of 

■ ■ • . ■ •■11 

television themselves, averaging 2.4 hours daily; nearly half 145%) reported 

- . * • 1*^ 1 t 

watcliing at least 3 hours a day. At the time of. the evening Interview,' 



respond*«nts reported having alre^^tiy watched nearly 2 hours pf IV t 



hat day. 



Respondents were told the interview was designed to examine the role 

, • • ' ' - t # . 

of television in the lives of their children. Those with mgre than one 

child (82%> were told to consider only one child when answering the ^ 

/ _ • . ' * • ' i' i . • ^ . ' 

questions. Interviewers determined which child wgis to be focused on; their 
choice was based. on an attempt to get an even representation of children ^ 
between the ages df 2 and -12.- As a result of thi« proced.ure, 37% of th^ 
children 'focused on were between the ages of* 2 and 5, 34^ between 6 and -9*, 



' and 29% 'between 9 and 12. 



if 

The int*erviBw schedule i-tself consisrted of close-ended items assessing 
• ^ * . « . 

(1) mother's attitude, about TV and children, (2) the amount of .TV '(the 

mother believes). -the child watches, -(3) parental policies governing the 

child's use pf*. television, ([4) -parental reasons for lisiijg TV as a babysitter 

and (5) frequency of use of TV as a babysitter. The lists -of policie's and 

reasons for using TV as a babysitter were derived from survey items and 

responses' In investigations cit^d previously* .\ 

Mothers' attitudes about TV and children were assessed with three 

- ' « ' - • 

q-uestions. T^e first, taken from Steiner 'and Bpwer, ask^d, "There has Tjeen • 
a lot of disQussion about the possible effects of television on children^ 
Taking ^everything into consideration, would you say that children are* 
better- of fwith or better off. without television^" A majority of mothers 
(57%)^ ♦fait thei-r children, wer^ better off with TV; 3&% said' better off with~\ 
Qut TV, "7^? ^did-n"^ t know. The' second and third iteiife assessed how many hours, 
^day mothets felt it was okay for a child to watch TV during,' the week aijd 



during the weekends. More hours per day wafe interpreted as greater ' » ' 
acceptance and/or tolerance of television for children. The average response 
for^week^ys was' 2*8 hours; ^for SaturdaJ^ or Sunday, the average response was 
3.2 hours. (Eitheof there is some f lexlbilityA^in each mother's attitude or 
some degree of inability/uilwillingness to enforce the attitude'; on the 
average, mothers reported their child watchin^g 3.3 hours of TV daily during 
^the week and 3.5Jhours daily pver tke we^kehd^) 



Twelve TV viewing policies ("things parents do with their children' 
about TV") were assessed. These .addressed parental limitations on the 
amount of TV the child watched, restrictions on ^he type of programs watched, 
and parental permissiveness, primarily iji, terms of the child's use oj| , 
television in conjunction wit^h other activities. 'At least fot these 



respondents, mothers^ TV policies for their children appeared to be more 
restrictive than permissive'. (See Table I) Mothers claimed to help 
decide wH^t their fchild watched on an altnost daily basis. More days than 
•not, mothers said they changed the channel when they, found a program * 
objectionable, forbade their child to watch certain shows and restricted 
the amount ^^time their child watched TV. Mothers less often told their 
child to shut the set off because the child h^d already watched^ too much 
and infrequently forbade their child from watchiag TV if there Were no • 
children's, shows on or limited TV viewing as a form of punishm'fenC. Mothers 
said television was ^^ost. never watched before chores were completed^ used 
as a re\^cCrd or permitted while the child did his/her homewprk. Children 
were, however, allowed to watch TV a few times a week while ,they ate lunch 
or dinner as well as permitted to stay up later than nooastal at least ^ 



"occa^.ionally to watch a TV show* 

Parental^ use of television a^ljabysitter followed the policy items, 



Because prior research suggested mothers might be uncomfortable adn^Ltting 
their use^ of TV as 3 babysitter, they first were^ told TV^s use as babysitter 
was widespread and acceptable — ''in just about all homes where thgre are 
televisions and children, television serves as a babysitter • There are 
many reasons for this." They then were aske<3 to indicate how many days a 
week "yoUvtell your child to go watcft TV or let your child' continue to 
watch TV" for each of the twelve reajjons read by the interviewer. When 
tied with each reason, this operationalization, 'of TV a$ babysitter is 
consistent with the iTarametax^ described earlier — television viewing 
tolerated t>r encouraged in order to^ permit the parent to 3o other things. 
' Factor analysis of responses , (SPSS, varimax factor solution with 
.Iterations) revealed three underlying factors (eigenvalues at^leasjt 1.0) • 

- . ■ ' K 



- * 

leading to TV's use as a' babysitter ^ accounting- for 60% of the variance 

* . • ' 

in responses. (See Tablfe II) Trajiitional l6ading criteria for exploratory 

factor analyses were utilized; in order to be considered an essential 

component of the factor^ the* item needed a minimum loading of ♦S, with the 

loading at least twice as great "as its loading (3n any other factor. The 

first factor ^appeared to center on the mother- s need to work unimpeded 

> • •* 

around the house; here, TV was used to keap the child out of the motjier's 

hair, giving her time to relax, prepare meals and do housework. The^ second 

factor appeared to be primarily respite, wheT*e TV was used because the 

mother didn't want to^play-with the child anymore, was too tired to play 

with the child, needed a break from her child and would like to be with 

h6r spouse. The third factor had onlyN^ne item that met loading criteria — 

becaulsB the .mother didn't want the* house messed up. Three items did not 

meet loading criteria; 't^ese involved keeping the child busy, safe and out 

o-f. trouble and so the mother could be with friends. * ^ , 

V The final' sets of questions about television's use as babysitter 

addresse^'^zhe extent, of its use (hours/€?ly in general, the previous, day 

and on the day of the interview), and the mother's awareness if 'not 

selection, of t^ conte,nt viewed -when TV served \s babysitter. 

. ' • ' RESULTS , ' r ' 

F requ e ncy ^of Use : For each reason assessed ^ most mothers said they 

turjked their chilS to television les^ than once a week. Motivations related 

♦ to housekeeping ^appeareH to most frequently cause TV'* use as a babysitter. 

* • • 1 - 

Two. of 1?hose mbtivations led to^ such use, on the average, more than 6nce a 
i?eek: to give the mother some time to .relax* and so the mother could prepare 
meals. The other two mot ivatiops^ representing that factor. were utilized/ • 
on the average, slightly less than once' weekly and were cited by fewer 

* - ft ' • ■ • 



respondents. One other intern — to keep the child* safe and out- of trouble — ^ 
led to TV's usev^s a babysitter, on the average, once weekify. The remaining 
motivation itejns were acknowledged infrequently and apparently, used guite 
sparingly: (See Table -III) * ^ - ^ • , , * 

* Some mothers (39%). claimed tih^t 'none of the" motivations ever led to 



their use of television as. a *tabysitter . A handful of respondents (3%) 

. . . • ■• --x: " 

en 



Acknowledged that 'each of ^he motivation ^ems /led to the^r^ use o| TV -as 
a babysitter- at least once weekly. On th& average, respondents indicated 
that three of the motivation items precipit^ted^their use of fv as a 
babysitter at least once a week.*" Whatever the reason or be'&ause of however 

any of the feasorvs,. riearly half the sample (46%) sai^ TV generally served 
as a 'bal^ysitter f or* thelr^child at least one hwr each day; 28% said one 
hoiir, 11% two hour's,; 8% at least three hours. F^wer respondents claimed to 
have lised'TV ^s a babysitter" the previous day; 11% said one hour, 9%'two 
hours, 5% at least three hours.' - On the day of 'the inte.ifview, one in three 
(30%) claimed to have already used TV as a babysitter;^ 17% said for one 
hoiit, 9%. for two hours, 4% 'at least three hours. Even wl;ien used-^^s a baby- 
sitter though, most respondents- (78%) said they "very gften" knew Hhat the 
child was watrzhiYig; a smaller majority (65^ said they "Very often" .helped 
select* what the child watched' at the time. ' I \ 

Corr elates of TV's Use as Bab ysit ter:. Respondent attitudes about * : 
television, use of it and demographic attributes frequently related to 
their use of the medium«^as a babysitter. (See Table IV) Mothers who 
felt cTiild^ren were better off with televisio© were more often motivated to _ 
use TV as^a babysitter so they could relax, cook, have a break or keep 
their child out of thS^r hair, flothers who felt children should watch ' 

• r' ^ ■ 

comparatively more television (than other mothers felt) were morev of ten 



10 



motivated by all but one .'of the b^lpysittfng motivations and rep6rted..uusing 
TV .more -of tett as a b^bjTsitcer^in general, "yesterday" and orv the ^ay of 
the interview. The respondent's own use of TV was ditectly ^related to 



Ker use of TV 'as a -babysitter • /Those who watched more .television them- • 
selves reported . being mpre frequently motiv'kted to use television as a 
babysitter fdr nine of 12 motivajtions assessed; they also' used TV as a 
babysitter more hours .daily in general, ^^yesterday" as well as on the' day 
of the interview. . * . • ^ ~ 

Level of education yas related to Xhree uses of TV as, a babysitter. 

^ • ' . . •' ' . : 

16 each case, less educated mothers used TV to babysit more* often* They \ 

also reported usirvg TV as a babysitter mora often in general, the previbys 

- ^ / ^ ' \ 

day, and on .th'e day of the linterview. ' These behaviors may have been a 



ndefrits* ( 



.reflection .of, the respond^ts* owfi use of televisioh and attitude>s about 

television for children; •less educated mothers watched significantly more^ 

' ' ' * • . ' 

television themselves and held 'a less restrictive view' on the number of 

♦ 

hours of TV;*okay for children to watch. Statistical controls for education 
/■ ' * ^ - ^ 

somewhat, a'ttenuated the relationship- between mothers' attitudes, about 

tfelWision for children, the amount of television tliey watched ^and their use 
^ * * ' * ^ , 

pf .TV as a babysitter. These r»latfonships remained, however, statistically 

sAgnif icant*; 

, i , . - * \ . ' • * ' 

Work and marital status had Httle bearing on *ry's use as a surrogate- 

parent. Wor]j^ status first' Was exa^l^ned'^by,, comparing motheifs who alpo worked 

7 • ' ' ' ■ ^ ' 

outside the hous-e with those who didn't. '^Ones motivation difference emerged; 
those who didn't work outside the house ujore' often used^TV as a babysitter 
in order ^to talk with their spouse. The impact of work stat'us then was 
assessed by comparing those who held full-time jobs with those with patrt-time 
employment. Mothers who wqrked full-time outside the hpuse reported making 



more'*use of TV as a babysitter that day; th^V, also, felt it 'was okay tor 

children to watch more TV.^ 'Married mothers less oftdYi were motivated to use 

TV as a babysitter because they just didn't fee-1 I'ike playing anymore. 

•There were no significant diff«erences in terms of actual 'use of TV as a 

babysitter based 9^ mot4^r*s work or ijiarital status; ' . . \ 

Underlying the examiiiation of mother's marital, and work status was, the' 

assumption, that if the' mother woirked 'and/or w59^nmarri|d , there would be ' 

fewer adurts watching the'child wh^ch*, in turn, Vould,, predicate more frequent 

^ ' ' ^ * > • ^/ ' ^ *^ 

use of TV as "la. babysitter, ^ It is, d'f cou-r^e possible to be Unmaifried an^Vor 

working and still -have .other adults at home." Ohly a Tiandful of thos:e ^ 

interviewed indicated that no other adult lived ii> th^ hbusehold^\(6%)' or 

regularly helped raise* the children (12%), •Respondents living in homes 

* • • • - . \ - ^ 

where* they -were-the ■on^y-^dulir--preseTT^ were na?^inore''fTequentlxTnorlVaced 

by any of the b^bysiftlng motiv^^ions;^ nonetheless, they reputed using 

• : • ' . ^ ^ ' ^- ' " . 

tel-evisi^oq^ as a babysitter for twice cthe time, bojth in general 03 well as 

on t*f^e-liay of th^intexiViev. Mothers '*who had no»other adult helo on a 

regura!^ Basis more frfequfently were- motivated, to* use TV ^s a babysitter in > , 

' order to.keep their child safe and qut of trouble; they* didn't report usii;ig 

televflsign as a babysittex any more of t^n though* , . ' ' ' • 

r < ' ^ ^ ' . * . * • . * ^ > 

Finaliy, age' of the child was I'elated to eight of the 12 -motiv^ioos 

for using TV- as a babysitteV^^ Mother;^ with- younger children Ireport^d being. 

lAore motivated to use t,eIevision as"^ babysitter so they could* clean, cooki* 

rerlax or be with, their husband; television- let toothers get their you;iger. 

children out of their hair when the mother jyst «didn* t.feel like 'flaying ' 

anymore. "Mothers with younger children" ^Iso u^ed •tel.evisidh .as a babysitter 

• . ' ^ . - . ^ ' "^^/^ ^ , ' 

more often in general as well as the day before the, interview* ^ 



: TV policies and use of TV. as a babysitter were only marginally 

^ # *' • 

related* '(See Table V). Mothers* with more restrictive TV policies for thei 

' ' " > \ 

children (e.g», limiting the amount of. time the child watched TV) more often 

were- motivated t;o use TV as a babysitter for several o| -the reasons assessed 

(e.g., so they could (Jo some housework); nonetheless, they reported using 

TV a^ a babysitter fewer hours per day. Mothers who were less restrictive 

(e*g., extending bedtime for TV) sOToewhat'^lnore frequently \5rere motivated 

to use TV as a babysitter; ^hey^ also reported using TV as such mt^re hours 

per day. ^ 

DISCUSSION • ■ ' " » 

Among its many functions is teJ.evision's service as babysitter. From 
the mother 's .perspective, it is used primai;ily as, a j/ehicle enabling her to 
tkke care of household chores. Although it also gives H^r some time to 
T^lax, mothers . c^im 'it is not used so they c^n socialize. 

\^ Television. serves as a babysitter more frequently for your^er child'ren 

and is used more, frequently by jnothers with less formal education, ^hb. 

. / 

think TV basically. is okay for the child and, who watch mpre television them- 

« . t 

t • • • * 

selves. These differences make intuitive sense.- Younger children are less 
independent; they make more demands on the mother's time and resources. 

With younger children, TV. gives the mother the break she gets with her 

. . , ^ , .[r -'i . ^ f ' ' 

older children when they play" with friends or t?y themselvQs^' -Television s 

increased use as a bab^^itter among those who have more positive attl,tudes 

about the medium is a natura^l.and logical extension of those attitudes; if 

television is thought to be, benign, if^ot beneficial, why shouldn't 

children be encouraged or permitted- to view it without supervision? Since 

the less 'educated make more use of television and have more generally^ 

positive attitudes about it, they are likely to feel more comfortable using 



TV to help them supervise their xhildreti. * • 

TV as babysitter cloes> not appear to be used appreciably more bf ten by 

single moth'er.s or by mothers who also w<5rk outside the house. This 

similarity of usage patterns dispite differences in" marital and/or work 

status may be the resuTt of two counteracting forces. Working artd/c^ 

single mothers may feel more of a need to usq TV as a babysitter so tliey 

can relax and recoyer from the day 'I tasks at work or with the child. # 

Nonetheless, they also may feel compelled to spend more time with their 

child as compensation for their J.ack of interaction during work hours or 

as compensation for the interaction not provided by the missing spou^^e< 

* * - ♦ 

Parental policies gilding .the^^ch^ld's viewing behaviors appear unrelated 

to television's use as a babysittOT* Thli^^^lack of interaction -may , *'again, 

be jthe result of counfSrv'eiling f actSa^. Tight parental controls over the 

child's television diet might suggest lack of its use as a babysitter, where 

the benefits are primarily Tor the parent. This interpretation, however, 

, assumes a passive parent using television as a babysitter* What s^^ems 
more likely is^ that parents w>io restrict their child *s TV diet take a >^ore 
active role in their child's use of television than do parents who dojii*t 
impose restrictions • , When the child of restrictive parents is permittedT to 
watch television even for babysitting purposes, the restrictiv.e parent may 

* be comfortable with^thaj: activity, having helped select w^t the child was 
going to watch. In essence then.^ for the restrictive parent, the use of 
television as a Uabyisitter may be as .supervised an activity as others. 

e ♦ 

0 

Social critics of 4:eIevision seem to believe that using TV as a 
babysitter has deleterious . effefcts on parent-child interaction. That may 
not be true; the answer makr depend on how the child is introduced to the 
viewing situation and whatHiappens when the babysitter leaves- If the" 
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parent actively helps select/ the program, he or' she may follow with a ' 
discussion about it*. Television could then- servd ^as a stimulus for 
subsequent parent-child interaction even .'though it was originally ijsed to' 
free the patent from the child: Similarly, even if a parent doesn't picJc?, T 
the^show, a parent may ask about the program or the child may , initiate a 
conversation anyway* Alternatively*, it may be obvious to some children * 
^that watching television is not always a reward but sometimes is a vehicle 
used by the parent to get rid of the child.. Such a situation indicating 
parental indifference might minimize the likelihood of post-viewing 
.conversations. How and how often television is used as a babysitter and 
what happens afterward may mirror the more general patterns of communication 
between pa^^nt and* child • Chaffee and McLeod*s family communication 



6 ' ^ ^ 

typology ' may have predictive value here. In their pluralistic family, 

where television programming is used to comment on issues confronting th^ 

family, television's use as a -babysitter may trigger post-babysitting , 

interactions between parent and child* On the other hand, a laissez-faire 

family is more liUely to^ use television's babysitting ser.vice without 

following up on the content in any meaningful way. 

What are' the other effects of using television as a babysitter? If 

television is used as a babysitter so the mother can do housework and ^ 

relat/ed chores, are they d9ne? Are the chores performed more efficiently? 

Is the^ house cleaner, the ^ood better prepared? If TV is used as. such so 

the mother can relax, does she in fact get to relW and*ffeel relaxed? How 

does^the child feel about all this?^o cliildren even realize they , sometimes 

are told to watch TV so the parent can have" some time without the^ child 

underfoot? What happens when the babysitter is turned off? Are tKe 

partiVpants' batteries sufficiently redharged so that the quality of . 




subsequent interaction .is more satisfying te parent^nd child? Answers t6 • 
questions such as these should t^ll us much about the conjsequences of 
television's babysitting function* From that, we may be. able to offer \ 
suggestions 'I about its use as such,' , ' * » ' \ * 





TABLE I ^ 
Freqxiency Television 


Policies ^Ar^ Utilized 




* f - '*' , 


' •'4 ' • 

I?\^er of Days. 


Per Week ^Television Policies Are Utilizjed 


Policy Item • 


• VqI^ ; 1 2 


3 4.5 6-7 ^ X 
f - 



Help decide what^programs 
your chip.d can watch - 

Change the channel when you 
think a program, TLs 
objectionable - ' p 

Fprbid yoar*child to watch 
certain shows 

Restrict the amount of 
time your child watches 
television ' 

Teir your child to shug^, 
the TV off because^ 
he/she's watched too 
much 

Let your child eat lunch 
or dinner while watching 
TV'. 

Not let your child watch 

TV if there are no 

children's shows oh 
Let your child go to bed - 

later than normal to 

watch a TV show 
Not let your clijild watch 

TV as a punishment for 
. something 

Let your child watch TV 
before • finishing some 
chore's you 'Want him/her 
to do 

Let your child watch TV 
as a reward for. some- 
thing 4, 

Let your child do schopl- 
work while watching TV 



, 1% 5% 5% 




§ 
6 



1^ % 

20 1.1 'S 



•34 



,32' 



36 



,55 



39 30 2^ •■ ' 



^ 61 17 15-;.. 0 



13 



15 



^ 74 

" 83 
88 



4 
4 



3% 



6% 6% 



0 0 0 



63% 



4 17 1 42 

13 4 . 1 36 

'6 18- '-2 31 

4 6 0 27 

5 6 2 16 
3-4 1 16 



7,\ 



11 0 4 

0 • 1 0 3- 
2 2 0 1 



5-5 

4.5 
3.8 

3.7 

3.0 
2.5 
1.9 
1.1 
1.0 

0.8 

0.5 
0.4 




TABLE 'II 










RqV^ttot t* t* ^ a 
DSLuyox u usr 










• 

ac tor 


• 


• 


1 


2 


— 

3 


- , ry ■ 


nCF J. IX uil xuiucucu 




, Maintain 


Item i 


n lu uii a u,n c no us e 


» Kespxte 


Clean House 


So you can have some time to 








rel^ 


»79* 




00 

• \J\J 


So you can prepare meals * 


, 70* 


OS 


07 
* ' 


To keep your child out of 








• your hair ^ , ' 


62* 


* JJL t 




So you can do some housework 


.61* 


17 


97 


Because you Just don't feel'' 


/ 






like playing anymore * i 


1.15 


80* 


* imim 


Because yo^re too tired to 






♦ t 


play yith yovif child 


.08 


68* 


« JL Am. 


Because' you need a break y 








rrG[m your cniiu 


0 /. 


• 5 3* 


.19 


So yoil can be with your 




* 




husband ' , ' * ' 


.26 


.51* 


•2^ 


"BeViause you don't want the 








</{iouse messed up ' / 


.03 


.20 


.85* 


To keep your child safe and ^ 








out of trouble 


.22 


.19 


.35 


To keep •your. child busy 


■ , .44. 


.30 


.35 ■ • 


'So you can be with your 


I 






friends ^ 


.2"2 


. .31 


.^4 . 


Percentage of Variance Accounted 


^ 38'.2 






for- ^ 


12.6 


8.6 



%PSS, varimax -factor solution 
*Primary factor - • 



TABLE III * , 

Frequency of Use of TelevXsion as Babysitter 



. Number of Days Per Week Television is Used 
as Babysitter 



Reason for Using TV as Babysitter* ' 
^ 



' 1 



5 



X : 



Work Unimpeded Around the House: 

So you can have some time' to 
relax . 

So you can prepare meals 
To kee^p your child out of your 
hair 

So you can do some housework 
» 

Respite: 

Because you need a break from 

your child 
Because you just don't feel 

like playing anymore 
Because you're t^o tired, to 

play with your child 
« So you can be with your 

husband ' • 



Maintain Clean House: 

Because you don't want the 
house messed up 



55% 


127, 


15% 


6% 


3% 


4% 


0% 


5% 


1.3 


64 


6 


11 


5 


2 


7 


0 


5 


1.2 


68 


11 


9 


•4 


3 


2 


0 


4 


0.9 


74 


7 

• 


9 


3 


1 


3 


0 


3 


0.7 

\ 


















% 


78 


8 


9 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0.5 



12 

■79 

80 



9 
8 
•6 



84 




0.5 
0.4 
0.4 



0.4 



To keep' your child safe ah,d oiit 
of trouble 

To keep your child busy 

So you can be with your friends 



73 
74 
90 



6 . 6 
■5 ^11 
3 .4 



4 
4 
1 



2 ■ 2 
1 4 
1 0 



0 
0 
0 



6 
2 
1 



•1.0 
0.8 
0.2 



*Order of the factdrs presented based on variance accounted for in the factor solution; 
~^ within factor order ba^ed ph. frequency of use.. , ' 



TABL£ IV . • 

Demographic and Atti tuditral Correlates of TV's Use as Babysitter 





* 

Mother's Attitudes About and Use of TV 










Mother's 








Amou'nt of Hours 


Aiaount o^ 




Mother's Work Status 




Marital Status 






Reasons for Using 


.Children Better Off OK for Children 


TV Mother 


Mother's 


Eoploycd Not Eoploycd 




Single/ 




Child's 


TV as Babysitter 


With TV Without TV : to Watch 


Watches 


Education 


Outside Ho^e Outside Home 




Divorced Married 




Age 



lioie to relax 


K 1 


.5 


1 


?: 


Prepare meal3 


1 


6 


0 




Keep dliild out ot hair 


1 


0 


0 




Do*,housework 


0 


.8 


0 


5 


Need a Break 


0 


6 


0 




Don't feel like playing 










anymore 


0 


5 


0 




Top tired to play 


0 




0 


5 


Be with husband « 


0 


.4 


0 




Don't want house 










messed uj^ 


0 


5 


0 


4 


Keep child safe and 










out of trouble 


1 


0 


0 


8 


Keep child busy 


0 


.8 


0 




Be w^th friends 


0 


.3 


<Q 


2 


Xmount of Use of TV 


1 


» 






>aS Babysijtter 










Hrs./day - general 


0 


8 


0 




Hrs. used - previous 










day 


0 


5 


0 


4 


Hrs. used - defy of 










interview 


. 0 


S 


0 





.11^ 

.16*^ 



.21" 
.13^ 
.07 

.25^ 

.21** 
.13^ 
.19^ 



.29" 



.25° 



.26" 



.19« 

.16^' 

.15^ 

.06 

.13^ 

.14^: 

.02 ' 
.09 

.12,*^ 



.17^ 
.14^ 



.24 



.01 
-.04 
-.07 
-.08 
-.08 

-.07 
-.07 
-.06 

-,19«* 

-.22^ 
-.14C 
-.08^ 



-.22** 
-.20*^ 
-.19^ 



' i:i 
1.3 
0.9 
0.6 

• 0.4 


1.5 
, 1.0 

0.9 
0.7 
0.5 




0.9 
1.3 
0.7 
0.6 
0.7 


1.3 
' 1.2 
0.9 
0.7 
0.4 




-.19^ 
-.17** 
-.21** 
.11 


0.4 
0.4 
0.3 


0.5 
0.5 
0.6^ 




0.9 
0.9 
0.3 


0.4^ 

0.4 

0.6 




-.12*^ 

.04 
-.1*3^ 


0.5 


^ 0.3 




r .■ 


0.4 




-.05 


. 0.9 
0.6 
.0.2 


. 0.9 

^ 0.3 




1.6 • 
l.> • 
0.6 


0.8 
0.7 
0.2 




-.09 
-.12*^ 
.01 






* 


9 

-1 


f 






(^7 
0.5 


^ 0.8 

0.5 




1.2 

0.8^^ ' 


0.7 
0.4 




-.13^ 
-.11^ 


0.5 


. 0.4 




0.7 * 


0.4 




-.04 



^t-test, p<.05 ^ . y'.j ^ 

°t-test, p<.01 • , * ' ' » 

*^Pearson r» p<.05^ ^ . , • ' * 

**Pearson r» p<.01 , * , \ v ' *' 
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TABLE V 



Relationship Between TV Policies ai\jji,fg^^^ Ijge aa? Baby^itt^r 



Reasons for Using 
TV as Babysitter 



Help 
Decide 
Shows 
Children 
Watch 



^ TV Policies 



Chang^ ^ , 

Chanri^' ;;/^^rl)id ^ Reg'trict . Shut Off* 
• ' With. W^ftiipg ,tiras^,- TV if 

Objectionable * ,C^«faia, dtilcj _ too Much 
Shows >* Shav?s Watchey TV Watched 



Time to relax .10 ^ .05 

Prepare me^ls -.02 .13 

Keep child out of ' ^ 

^hair -.01 .04 

Do hpusewark • .00 ,12-^ 

i^eed a break -.02 -.11 
•"Don't feel like 

playing anymore -.06 -.03 

To» tired to play .00 -.04 

Be with husband -.09 -.09 

Don't wamt house * 

. messed up » ^:12^ ^-.09 . 
Keep'^:hild s^€e and 

out of trouble . -.09 • ^ -.01^. 

Keep child; bii?y^* r-OS ^.06 
B^ with f.riends -.05^- . ' ' -.08 



.IV 



P^rroit. • Forbad 
Eating ^ If No ' 
While Childrtin's 
Watching ShoKS On 



Extend' ' , Allow TV ' Use Allow TV 

Bedtime Use TV as Chores Are TV as While .D(^ng 
For TV^ Punishment Finished Reward gchoolwork 



.05 
.'07 



* .03 , -.^03 
Ji'r*' .02 
-.0? * A- ^-.06 



^06 
f02- 
.03 

-.11 



.00 
^-*.04' 

-.-lO"^ 



-vll'* 

T.lO 

^r.08 



-.15° 

-.05 
-.^10 
-.10 



.13^* 
.07- 

.09 

••LP 

,03. 

.03 
.11^. 
-.05 

-!07 

-.02 ' 

.02 
r.04 



^.08 




.05 


.10- 


'.01 


.13^ 


• -.03 


.00 


.oa 




.04 


-|I02 


.05 


.05 


-.01 


^-.08 


.15b 


r 


.05 


-.15^ 


.01 ^ 


.10 


.03 


-.07 


.07- 
-.05 ' 


.08- 
-.01 


.18^ 
.07 


.03 
.06 ^ 


--;04 
. .04 


.09 
.15b ^ 


.^.06 
-.02 


.04 




.04, 


.23^ 


.05 


.10 


' -.10 


-.01 


.02 




.0^ 


.2ob 


.04 


.07 


• .17b 


.-02 


-.02 




. .00 


.05 ' 


.08 


.04 


.10 


. .00 


,.16 




♦ 

-.05 


.09 * 


.03 


.01 


.06 


..01 


1.06 
.04 




-.07' 
' .04 


.16b 
.03 


.16b , 
.03 


.22b 
.03 


.20b 
.10 


'.15^ 
.03 


.05 




.00 


, .07 


.OJ, 


,06 


/<123 
//. 


.07 



TP 



Amount of Use of 
' W as Babysitter 



general 
previous 



rs./day ■ 
Hrs. U^ed 
day 

Hrs. Used - day of 
interview 



-.08 
-.03 
.05 



-.01 

.05" 



-.14^' 
.01 * 



-i08 
-.08 



-'.J^l. 
-.10 
) .Q2 



All 'figures ar^ PearsonyProduct-Moment Correlatsion Coefficients 
•^R<"05 

V.oi 



22 ' 



■ ERIC i 



0 



r 



-.06 


* .00 


.13^ . 


.12^ 


.09 


.11^ 


.06. 
















-.07 • 


-.09 


.02 


-.03 


.02 


.09 


.03^ 




• 4 












^ .08 


-.OJ 


•^14^ 


.02 


.03 


.18b 


.04 
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